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ON DUELLING. 
[ Written for the Kaleidoscope.] 
—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





-_—— 

$iR,—The resentment by duel, of an injury of- 

fered, cannot but appear to all who are truly 

lovers of their country, to be an evil as malignant 

as unjustifiable, and subversive of moral and re- 
ligious sentiment. 

The welfare of society at large demands 
the exercise of our utmost endeavours to effect 
the overthrow, or mitigation, of so- pernicious a 
system. This may be done by holding it up 
to public view, with its many faults; and by 
leaving it to meu, whilst yet in their sober senses, 
to draw such correct conclusions as may staod them 
in stead, if ever they should chance to have recourse 
tothem. The declaration of duellists in general, 
is, that they seek satisfaction for an injury. I 
should like to know what satisfaction can accrue 
to me if I shoot my adversary; or what satisfaction 
I myself might feel, if wounded severely? The 
most obvious answer in the former case is, that the 
remainder of my life should bea constant period of 
remorse; and, in the latter, I should think myself 
a very silly fellow, and would look upon it as a 
warning to avoid the folly of falling into a similar 
situation. I speak not of satisfaction in this place; 
because I consider that no sach thing as satisfac- 
tion can exist, so far as relates to wounding or 
killing. It is my opinion, that the only satisfaction 
derived from a meeting, amounts to convincement 
of reciprocal folly. Neither is willing to confess 
the fault; and the satisfaction consists merely in each 
thinking the other sufficiently courageous to fight 
him. Morality and religion, the two pillars on 
which the happiness of society rests, both strongly 
argue as well against the theory, as against the 
practice of duelling. Men, when brought thus far 
with arms iu their hands and stubbornness in their 
hearts, seldom retract, fearing that the stigma of co- 
wardice might be for ever affixed to the character 
of the individual who did so. Thus then it appears 
to me, that all duellists must consider themselves as 
standing on a little neck of land, on either side of 
which are two ateep precipices: the one, and by 





far the more dreaded by them, is that which he who 
retracts, imagines be might fall over; the other is the 
precipice of eternity ; and the middle space,on which 
they stand, is that of obstinacy. It will not then 
seem wonderful, that they should become giddy in 
the midst of such scenes for dizziness; or that 
with a precipice on either side, and obstinacy in 
the midst, they should be unwilling or unable to 
recede. The consequence is self-evident. They 
fight. If one is killed, his reception in the preci- 
pice of eternity must be very doubtful; and if his 
antagonist be a man of any morality, he must be 
miserable for life. The laws of the land call it most 
frequentiy manslaughter; and manslaughter, ac- 
cording to our law, certainly does not amount to 
premeditated murder; but religion must stamp it 
with its true name, and in the fullest sense, what- 
ever that name may be: duelling in itself suspends, 
during the season of its operation, all sense of mo- 
rality, as well as every tie or precept which religion 
is supposed to impose on us. In this point of 
view then it must be admitted, that the practice is 
a flagrant infraction of the standard principles 
which regulate human affairs, so far as relates to 
our intercourse among each other; and that, for 
this reason, were it for this reason alone, it ought to 
be abolished. That no ether satisfaction can accrue 
from it, than that already adverted to, will, I hope; 
be admitted. To seek reparation for an injury, by 
running the same risk of losing your life, as that 
to which he, who is the author of that injury, ex- 
poses himself, seems to be a piece of folly as well 
as of injustice. Vindictive motives seem, as soon as 
the breach has occurred, to cease; and the duel ap- 
pears to be viewed only as the purifying engine 
to the characters of both parties. But how sad a 
reflection it is, that fashion should impose a yoke 
thus detrimental to the relation which each individual 
ought to bear towards his fellow-men. It has often 
been argued, that this manner of resenting an insult is 
the only one among men, of similar rank in society, 
which places them on an equal footing ; and that its 
chief advantage is, that of making good any deficiency 
of physieal strength, on whichsoever side the latter 
may happen to be found. In some cases I ad- 
mit the truth of this observation, but contend, that 
in places where duels most frequently originate, 
such as gaming-houses, the chances are as great 
against a man, not a professed duellist, in the one 








case, as against the man of small physical powers in 
the other, These places are no doubt resorted to, 
in many large towns, by men, whose object is to fleece 
the unwary: whether by superior trick, or by su- 
perior skill, it matters not; either of these quali- 
fications being applied as interest may direct. A 
stranger may be easily gulled by a character of this 
description, and the more so, since the manners of 
such a man are easy and gentlemanly in ihe ex- 
treme. He slides as a viper into your confidence ; 
the fangs with which he bites you, lull you iuto 
security ; but, if you suspect the justness of his 
proceedings, he is ready to put a ball through your 
body, at whatever button you may please to appoint. 





sc Should you trip 

At Café, Opera, no matter where, 

On one of those smooth villains, who would slip, 

Lithe as a viper, to your breast; beware! 

Nor deem all right that looks as if it were ; 

For, mark me! such have sunk themselves beneath 

The vilest ruffian on the midnight heath.” 

The question then is, what ought to be the fate of 
such a man? The best reply that I can give is 
this, that he ought to fall by the hands of a brother 
sharper, and the ball of each should enter the 
other’s heart, and thus rid the world of two dan- 
gerous characters at one and the same time. A 
duel, in a case such as this, would admit of some 
excuse, and would really prove a benefit if it could 
be confined to such individuals. 

To draw a parallel between this case and a duel 
which happens between real gentlemen (who stake 
their lives, if my opinion be correct, merely in or- 
der to establish the personal courage of each) would 
be to draw a contrast as opposite as light and 
darkness, In the one case, the individuals yield 
up life as a sacrifice due from them in consequence 
of the villanies they have committed, and die un- 
pitied and unwept; but in the other case we deplore 
that time and custom should, by almost tacit tolera- 
tion, so long have suffered ‘an evil so universally 
acknowledged to prevail, without hitting on some 
expedient calculated to mitigate or relieve the pe- 
nalties which at present threaten equally the life of 
the aggressor and the aggrieved. Although this 
theme might be made the vehicle of a voluminous 
discourse, if followed in all its various ramifications, 


and viewed in its immediate and remote conse. 
quences, I own myself unable to master the subject 
80 28 {0 present to the werld a substitute such 
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as, in all its forms, might do away with the duelling 
system altogether. This were, indeed, a present 
which would be duly appreciated by all thinking 
men, and which, perhaps, may, at some time or 
other, burst upon the world as unexpectedly.as the 
light diffused by Newton’s system of natural phi- 
losophy. I conclude, that duelling is a practice 
which is higkly immoral, both relatively to our 
fellow-feeling and to oar religious duties. It de- 
feats the end which the advocates of the system 
propose to themselves, inasmuch as no satisfaction 
(as it appears to me) can arise from it; inasmuch 
as the reparation sought is by far too dear if pur 
chased by the death of a fellow-being; and since 
the guiltless, if wounded, is unjustly injured. 1 
presume each has a right to calculate on wounds or 
death, because the object of each is professedly to 
kill or wound his adversary. If I wound my ad- 
versary, fellow-feeling obliges me to think, however 
carefully I may conceal the sentiment within my 
own breast, that his punishment exceeded his of- 
fence. Corscience must operate in the moment of 
action in fixing the cause of fight on the guilty 
persoo. 


racter of the individual for courage, must often- 
times withhold acknowledgments, which, were it not 
for these considerations, would couse more frequent 


reconciliations, and be the means of preserving lives 
as valuable to the country as to parents themselves. 
The feeling attached to killing another in a duel 
must, according to my ideas, be 
** Remorse :—she ne’er forsakes us : 
A bloodhound staunch, she tracks our steps 
Through the wild labyrinth of youthful frenzy, 
Unheard, perchance, until old age hath tamed us; 
Then in our lair, when time hath chill’d our joints, 
And maim’d our hope of combat or of flight, 
We hear her deep-mouth’d bay, announcing all 
Of wrath and woe, and punishment that bides us.” 
1 have hitherto said nothing about the office of 
seconds in these affairs of mistaken honour. It has 
not happened from my not having thought of them, 
or from my supposing them of little consequence in 
similar cases, They are, in fact, the main agitators, 
being generally the bearers of messages between 
the parties, as also the individuals who see that 
the duel takes place in as fair a way as its unfair 
principle admits of. Much may depend on the in- 
terference of these whilst any prudential reasoning 
is left in the breasts of the principals. Their utility, 
as seconds, I should rather be inclined to acknow- 
ledge in cases where the necessity of dueiling is 
presumed, The degree of moral culpability, incurred 
by those on the one side or those on the other, it is 
difficult to determine, although I am clearly of opi- 
nion, that their presence, by promoting such an end, 
miust be immoral and contrary to religious senti- 
ment, as well as tending to subvert the regulations 
of peaceable society. The presumptive necessity 
alone, of tolerating duelling at all, serves as their 
shield ; but this cannot affect their moral obligations. 
The basis oa which | have founded these remarks 
on duelling is that of morality, which I have consi- 
dered to rank high among those virtues which con- 
stitute the zenith of our earthly attainments; and 
we are taught to believeit to be a great siep towards 
our future hopes, To such as think me wrong for 


Pride, and fear of aspersions on the cha- 


I must beg to say, that were there no settled foun- 
dation from which to start, such foundation being 
acknowledged by most men to be the standard for 
what is good, the whole world would probably fall 
into a state of anarchy, and jarring interests would 
be burried into inextricable confusion, and ruin 
would in the end ensue. Just so, ifa ship were 
placed in the midst of the Pacific Ocean without a 
compass or stars to guide her course, she would be 
burried away by every current, would be buffetted 
by every blast, and her fate in the end would 
probably be destruction. 


In Gottingen, the Hanoverian University, duelling 
with pistels or smallswords is. strictly forbidden. 
The use of the broadsword forms a part of the 
accomplishment-education there, and is resorted to 
in case of necessity. Svime instances, it is true, bave 
occurred, where, under very aggravated circum- 
stances, pistols have been used ; but these are very 
rare. Supposing you bave not learned the use of 
the broadsword, custom allows you to practise for 
a month under the feacing-master; at the expiration 
of which term, you meet your autagonist. The first 
blood drawn generally decides the combat, as by 
custom established. A scar on the face, or a cross- 
cut on the arm, usually decides disputes, such as 
would cost amano bis life in this country or in France, 
This mitigated evil seems to me the more preferable 
one, and more answerable to the extent or real de- 
sert of such offences as for the most part produce 
duels. Duelling, if necessary to any class whatever, 
properly belongs to the military—(but this under 
other than the present regulations.)\—A celebrated 
moral philosopher says, referring to the army, “J 
would establish a court of honour, with a power of 
awardivg those submissions and acknowledgments 
which it is generally the object of a challenge to 
obtain; and it might grow into a fashion with per- 
sous ef rank of all professions, to refer their quarrels 
to the same tribunal.” Again he says, “ Duelling, 
asa punishment, is absurd; because it is an equal 
chance whether the punishment fall upon the offender 
or the offended. Nor is it much better as a repara- 
tion; it being dificult to explain what the satisfac- 
tion consists iv, or how it tends to undo the injury, 
or to afford a compensation for the damage already 
sustained.” In another place, “ The single and 
proper question is this, whether a regard for our 
own reputation is or is not sufficient to justify the 
Murder is forbid- 
den; and wherever human life is deliberately taken 


taking away the life of another? 


away, otherwise than by public authority, there is 
murder. The value and security of human life 
make this rule necessary; for I do not see what 
other idea or definition of murder can be admitted, 
which will not let in so much private vielence as to 
render society a scene of peril and bloodshed. If 
unauthorized laws of honour be allowed to create 
exceptioas to divine prohibitions, there is an end of 
all morality, as founded in the will of the Deity; 
and the obligation of every duty may, at one time 
or other be discharged by the caprice and fluctua- 
tions of fashion.”—* But a seuse of shameis so much 
torture, and no relief presents itself otherwise than 
by an attempt upon the life of our adversary.”— 





having coupled the subject with that consideration, 


—_— 


the duellist exposing his own life, and it becomes 
assassination, Add this circumstance, and what 
difference does it make? None but this, that fewer, 
perhaps, will imitate the example, and human life 
will be somewhat more safe, when it cannot be at. 
tacked without equal danger to the aggressor’s own, 
Experience, however, proves that there is fortitude 
enough in most men to undertake this hazard; ang 
were it otherwise, the defence at best would be only 
that which a highwayman or a bousebreaker might 
plead, whose attempt had been so daring and despe. 
rate that few were likely to repeat the same.” And 
again, ‘* Public opinion is not easily controlled by 
civil institutions ; for which reason, I question 
whether any regulations can be contrived of a suf, 
ficient force to suppress or change the rule of honour, 
which stigmatizes all scruples with the reproach of 
cowardice.” 


THE QUAKER’S BUDGET. 





PART V. 





To the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE, 
FriexnD,—Dora and myself have just returned 
from the visit that put a period to my last epistle, 
It was to a poor woman who has lately become a 
widow, and who, with several young and helpless 
children, is suffering the extreme of sorrow, poverty, 
and wretchedness ; and I could not but admire the 
delicate and appropriate terms whereby my beloved 
spouse consoled the one and soothed the ‘other, 
She promised to put the widow in the way of ob. 
taining a maintenance by her own industry; and to 
take, moreover, one little girl to our own abode, and 
keep ber till she should be able to gain her own 
livelihood, I heartily agreed thereto, as I scrue 
pulously avoid patting any constraint upon the 
exercise of her generosity; yet did J, at the same 
time, hope within myself, that her kindness might, 
in no long space, be lavished upon a nearer and 
dearer object ; and verily methinks I have observed 


mence the continuation of 


THE CURATE’S HISTORY. 
—<—- 


“ Now, I had that day bought of a pedlar, who 
used to traverse these parts, the book in question, 
which he had strennously recommended to me; 
but which, indeed, I did not want much persuasion 
to purchase, for Ispent very little money on any other 
things; and besides my regular * Saturday penny, 
which [I usually boarded up, [ now and then re- 
ceived an additional sixpence from my indulgent 
mother, so that I had sufficient to buy Blue.beurd 
(that was its title) and was taking it home to feast 
upon its treasure, at leisure, in my own bed-room. 
I was, at that time, of a very sensitive and delicate 
nature, and fancied there was somethiug in the 
very word ‘ Blue-beard’ (the latter part of it being, 
1 knew, not an attribute of the fair sex, yet I had 
occasionally seen no diminutive one projecting from 
the peaked chin of some antiquated gossip) which 
was nut § meet for ladies’ ears, and said, apolo- 
getically, * Ob, nothing! ouly a story-book I’ve just 
bought of the pedlar; IT dare say it’s not worth 
reading.” 6A story-book!’ cried she, *Oh! Ido 
so like stories; do let mesee it! I suppose you 
can read well enough, so you had better begin, it 





In another place, “ Take away the circumstance of 


will put en the time till its fair, and you seem to 








some signs thereof. But it is meet for me to com 
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pave nothing else to say.’ The latter part of this 
speech did not please me greatly, it piqued my 
vanity a little (thereby rousing another latent pas- 
sion) and I replied, somewhat tartly, ‘11 is better 
tosay nothing than be so curious and ask sv many 
questions; curious people, you know, generally hear 
something bad of themselves.’ ‘Well, never mind,’ 
said she, good-humouredly, ‘I dare say there will 
be nothing bad in it about either you or me; so 
pray begin.’ I could withstand uo longer, and 
feeling some little curiosity myself to inspect it, 
immediately commenced, and became presently so 
interested ia its contents as to continue to the end, 
scarcely stopping to take breath, nor heeding ber 
reiterated exclamations of ‘I wonder what’s in that 
blue chamber! Poor Fatima? ‘What a sad 
fellow, that Blue-Reard! &c. When I concluded, 
I said to her, ‘What do you think of Fatima? 
You see what comes of being curious.’ And I could 
not refrain from giving her a lecture upon the bane- 
ful effects of curiosity, whick she listened to very 
patiently, but with a sly shrewd kind of glance, 
and then began to laugh, and said, ‘ You need not 
say so much about it, for J am sure you wanted 
to read it as much as I did, and you know it is an 
undisputed privilege of our sex. But have you 
got any more books like this? I’ve read all mine 
over and over, and want some new ones. I was 
delighted with the question, for my chief and per- 
haps only pride was centered in my collection, and 
exclaimed, ‘Ob, I’ve plenty! and can let you have 
as mauy as you like, and will bring some to-mor- 
row; aud if you come here, about this time, you 
shall have them,’ She thanked me for the offer, 
and, as it was now fair, wished me good night, 
saying, *I shall be here to-morrow, don’t forget 
the books, Blue-beard.’ ‘ No, Vil take care: good 
night, Miss Fatima.” And I trudged home, and 
ruminated and dreamt all night on Blue-beard, 
Fatima, and Mary Bilton, From that time we 
regularly met, exchanging books and sentiments, 
till my passion was fanned into a flame, and she 
became the goddess of my young idolatry, the 
shrine of many a vow, the object of many a dog- 
grel sonnet. But the fair Fatima was giddy, light- 
hearted, and something coquettish, and often have 
I sighed and been indignant at seeing her ready 
smiles bestowed on all who approached her; and 
once, on the May-day festival, when she had danced 
twice successively with a neighbouring farmer's son 
(I being but an ungraceful and inelegant performer) 
she seemed so well pleased with his attentions that 
I gazed upon them with feeliags nearly allied to 
despair, and amounting at the time to positive 
misery; thus it was that another and more perni- 
cious passion was excited, jealousy, which follows 
as the handmaid on the steps of loye. But ‘ the 
course of true love never did run smooth,’ and 
soon afterwards leaving her and my native village 
to become an usher in an adjoining county, I re- 
ceived, in a short time, information of her marriage 
with that same dancing rival of mine; and so ends 
the history of my affection. A year before my 
departure, my mother died; and T need not tell you 
how I hung over her ashes in mute despair, and 
how many bitter tears of agony chased each other 
down my cheeks; for in her I lost the best and sin- 
cerest friend I had on earth; she it was who tem- 
pered my father’s sternness, and who heaped upon 
me every gift that affection could bestow ; she 
planted me, and nourished me, and brought me to 
maturity ; and as long as life and sense remain to 
me the remembrance of her kindness shall never 
perish. When the violence of my grief bad some- 
what abated, and my nineteenth year had elapsed, 
my father called me to him, and told me, that it 
was time for me to endeavour to obtain some live- 
lihood for myself; that his finances were inadequate 
to give me an university education, which he coald 
have wished, nor had he any interest to procure 
me an exhibition; but that the Vicar had an ac- 
quaintance in Yorkshire, who conducted a large 
school, and was in want of an usher capable of 





assisting him in the higher departments of tuition, and 
that by his recommendation it was open for my accept- 
ance; advising me strenueusly, at the same time, to 
accept it, as it would be a source of immediate sup- 
port, and might perhaps lead to further promotion. 
Accordingly, in a few days, I bade adieu to the be- 
loved scenes of my infancy, and took a sad and last 
farewel of my only surviving parent, who shed the 
tears of tenderness upon me, who counselled me 
wisely, aud, giving me all the money he could spare, 
recommended me to Him who forsaketh not the 
righteous. Cold and sorrowful was that hour of 
parting; it seemed to sever every chord of affection 
which had been so firmly interwoven in my heart, 
and to leave all before me one dreary barren wil- 
derness, Where now were all the gay visions of 
infancy, all the rosy dreams of youth on the en- 
trance into the opening, glittering world? A black 
invidious cloud seemed ty paint with its own dread 
colouring every object of futurity. I left him; nor 
did I see him again save to receive his last bene- 
diction, when be left me a lone unconnected being 
in this vast throng of life. What little property 
he possessed fell to me, which, after the disposal of 
all, amounted but to a trifle, which I have reserved 
to support me when the casualties of sickness, or 
the infirmities of age, come upon me. My superior 
in Yorkshire was kind to me, and afforded me every 
assistance that he could. I had the use of his ex- 
tensive and well-selected library, where, in my fa- 
vourite occupation, I spent many an otherwise list- 
Jess and vacant hour. But the office of instruction 
was not well adapted to my nature or habits, how- 
ever much I might delight to ‘teach the young 
idea how to shoot,’ and to mark the gradual ex- 
pansion of our divine attribute; yet I could not 
well curb the wild impetuosity of youth, nor had 
fortitude sufficient to inflict those punishments 
which circumstances might perhaps render neces- 
sary; and the tedious uniformity of grammatical 
and primary learning suited not the enthusiasm 
of ove who aspired to the fountain-head of litera- 
ture. After remaining here about five years, and 
endeavouring, as far as I might, to fulfil the dutics of 
my station, my health, which was never excellent, 
from confinement and study gradually declined, so 
that my patron began to imagine that I was hasten- 
ing to pass that gloomy wave, ‘omnibus quicunque 
terre munere vescimur enaviganda ; and one day 
said to me, that he was afraid this line of life was 
too laborious for me, and regretted that he was 
unable to be of any very essential service to me; 
but, that, conceiving that a less arduous employ- 
ment, with a change of air and residence, would be 
beneficial to me, he had recommended me as a 
Curate to his cousin, the Vicar of your parish, Na- 
than, who was at that time without one, and wished 
me to appear before the Bishop at the ordination, 
which was about to take place. I agreed with him 
in opinion, though sorry to leave him; and as I had 
made a particular study of divinity, I did not fear 
the result of my application, and was accordingly 
ordained, and thenceforth took up my abode amongst 
you, where I have endeavoured to the utmost to 
fulfil the ends of my ministry by promoting the 
peace and happiness of my charge; and I] count, 
among the blessings of my life, the ‘ Fast?’ of my 
existence, the friendship I have been honoured with 
by many of our neighbours, and by none more than 
yourself, Nathan. But do not suppose that I am 
now what I once was; in youth’s gay spring-time 
I was joyous, wild, and fanciful, and used to cherish 
in my day-dreams some faint glimmerings of future 
power and glory, and gave promise of superior 
things than ofter-life has realised. I was like a rose- 
bud bursting into blossom and promising to emulate 
in loveliness, or excel its parent queen, when a dar- 
ing insect crept mercilessly to its core and fed upon 
its sweetness, and when it opened ’twas but a puny, 
drooping, blasted flowret. Then too, in my vagaries, 
I would hold commerce with the prating winds, and 
hear melody in the tempest’s howling, and people 
the viewless air with beings palpable create of fancy, 





which partook not of the littleness of mortality, but 
were-made up of all of excellence and sublimity, the 
attributes of men and deities. Then would I climb 
Olympus to meet the conclave of assembled gods; 
I would creep to the feet of Jove and listen to his 
thunder, and tremble when 1 saw him nod his im- 
mortal head ; I would revel in the lap of Venus, aud 
wield aloft the sword of Mars, which glittered in the 
sunbeam too bright for mortal eyes to gaze on; J 
would play with the arrows of Cupid, which did not 
dare to pierce me, and pluck in sport a feather from 
the wing of Mercury, whilst he laughed at the wiles 
of hishopeful protegé. Butnowthese blissfulvisious 
have all departed. Misfortune and poverty cast their 
leaden chains around me, and strangled in conception 
each embryo offspring of ambitious daring ; sorrow 
and cares, life’s dread realities, have plucked out, 
one by one, each fleeting image: and it seems as if 
all sense, feeling, and instinct were dead within me, 
and my soul as dull, calm, and immovable as Atlas 
in the deadliest tempest. Methinks 1 could stand 
firm and undaunted amid the world’s destruction, 
nor feel one passing throb of mortal sympathy, ‘ Sé 
Sractus illabutur orbisimpavidum ferient ruine, ” 

“ Zounds!” cried the Curate, suddenly starting up, 
and overturning the tea-table (the crash and tumult 
whereof was assuredly somewhat like unto the 
“world’s destruction”) which he, however, dis- 
regarded, and continued pacing to and fro with the 
utmost expedition, uttering ever and anon an excla- 
mation of agony, rubbing, moreover, his right leg, 
which it seemed was aggrieved. When order was 
in some measure restored, and our suffering friend 
had become a little more composed, we learned the 
occasion of this disaster, which came so opportunely 
to refute his boasted Stoicism, and show him that he 
still possessed some remnantsof human feeling. When 
he had arrived at the climax of his eloquence, to give 
additional emphasis to the conclusion, he extended 
his foot to stamp upon the floor, but had totally for- 
gotten the tea-kettle, which was humming quietly 
and harmoniously beside him,—and giving it a kick, 
itsscalding contents poured upon his leg, and caused 
him to rise with such unwonted activity—* Talk to 
me no more,” said he, * of the pleasures of travel- 
ling; its miseries to me have been manifold: since 
the time of my father’s flagellations, my poor body 
never suffered such a series of grievous buffetings 
as it has done since we left our happy village. Ab! 
*dulee domum,’ would that we were once more 
there, sitting smoking our pipes on the green turf 
before your parlour window, with Dora plying her 
knitting beside us, instead of being shut up in this 
vile inn, with a leg smarting and tingling as if the 
very furies were playing their gambols in it; and 
‘proh nefas’ a terrible long account, doubtless, 
awaiting us for fractured crockery.”—Dora being in 
a great measure recovered from her illness, exerted 
her skill upon the luckless limb, and, by some proper 
applications, restored him to comparative ease; 
whilst I walked out to make reparation for the 
damage. 

The accident did not prove so serious in its con- 
sequences as to prevent us from setting off the next 
day, at noon, for Perth, where we arrived in the even- 
ing. The next day, being the Sabbath, we remained 
there. Dora and I sought out our Friends’ House of 
Meeting, and found it a neat, though small building, 
graceful in unadorned simplicity, and without those 
gaudy decorations which beseem net the dignity of 





the house of God, We sat for some time in silence 
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.ud meditation, until I began to fear that we should Stern Honesty ! to thee I pray ; TO A LADY, 
not be edified by the discourse of any one; and I Wha, peers thee, bers rome are they, PROFESSING HER BELIEF IN ASTROLOGY. 
ielt some little curiosity to know how our worship ry tia anna, Tyme: | icin <a 
Aboon coach wheels ; ; ’ 
was upheld in these parts. * * * With thee I’d rather want alway, ‘ (From one of the periodical Works. ) 
But I perceive the shadows begin to lengthen, | ___ aii Than rogue = w "Tis eve, and the stars that illumine the night 
as it is time for me to take my evening ramble along , S << ng ak Diffuse a soft lustre areund ; ‘ 
the banks of the river, a ramble always so dear to my You tell me, dear maid, in those bodies of light, 
feel . ; sats The secrets of fate may be found. 
eelings, but more so now than ever, since Dora is THE WELSH POET’S HARP. cgithe Marien 
t ‘ ; ; — so, I believe, in your bright orbs of blue 
my companion. Verily I om becoming somewhat) occasioNED BY THE DEATH OF A CELEBRATED Futurity equall lies 5 , 
voluminous in my communications unto thee ; yet BARD OF CAMBRIA. So, for once, I will e’en turn astrologer too, 
now, since we are become like old acquaintance, I —— And study my doom in your eyes. 
feel loth to say farewell, though I fear me I am The harp the poet us’d to sweep No science is, pl ph pss as this ; { 
tiring th ith ir i Amid thy hills, O Cambria ! 1i But yet, ’tis obscure and perplext; 
Le catagae és ees seri 7 ~ey! — sachgy Like to oes inet who, in te “ig One moment I read in it rapture and bliss, T. § 
g, as the Curate says, “ Ohe jam satis,” — > gels Ps ~ And falsehood and sorrow the next. 
Thine, NATHAN WHITEHEAD. For ever tow hath cles'd hile eyes. You smile,—now my stars a bright aspect assume, 7T 
—= — And must that harp be ever mute ? I pant for my charmer’s decree ; sim. 
t ‘ Ah, yes! for ev’ry string would mourn — aril. ay ee ee fee. doom, hav’ 
If any hand those strings should touch, Sith y i inve 
Save one—which never will return. “9 
. CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN nh. 
Lone harp! no more on earth the voice 2 3 b t tion 
Of thy late partner will be heard. aug %. Lect 
‘ Cambria weeps, she well may weep, é a 
TION a ’ 
2) oetrp. For she has lost her sweetest bard. wie ” sisi ar 
te m a * * ? (Number 101 of Sturges.) fox 
TO THE EDITOR. Oh may no hand thy silence break ! ot : ren 
ee . Oh may no hand thy strings pollute! Black to move and win. fire 
SiR,—You inserted a few of my effusions a week or y Aras : i 
two ago; and the flattering manner in which they were For thy lamented ere h sake, gus 
received induces me to hand you the following trifles, May’st thou, the poet’s harp, be mute. stat 
which, if you approve of, I shall be glad to seein your] ——» "ear Wrexham. W. M. W. wh 
widely-circulated and valuable publication. I am not _<@<—>-~}>~<p>— vat 
a Scotsman, but an admirer of Burns; and any altera- : ; $ oa 
tion you make in my pieces will be, I am [confident, TO THE EDITOR. stesests) x ier wn 
to their advantage. If you approve of my rhyme! gyp,_Not observing in your last publication a tran- e ‘Sgeze r) |gesegetl 15 besser 16 pase: to: 
{ will do myself the pleasure of sending you a little oc- | sation of the Latin verses of S. to his dog Pluto, I send Os tes} sefete ontess as 
casionally.—Your well-wisher, te W. M. W- | you the following, which, if no better be offered, I beg Ss OTT fees 18 ie 19 eases © die 
ony meer Wreaiam, Apri Ry, 1888. you will insert, and you will oblige your constant reader peetetet eeeersl bese Isieceet bit 
—- d admi T.B Bere | 92 ceteh Ob taten tor 
and admirer, a as O bocscseel eee aetete! wh 
THE GUID WIFE. . ateeest | | Re 
-" (EXTEMPORE.) Blackpool, April 27, 1822. = rae! = om 2 dre 
, senate: Boss proses, oce5een ap 
Four strappan lads _— a knee TO MY bs mccingh LUTO. S59 |Sefeteg! fetes, Fst wee 7 
I’ve foster’d wi’ a mither’s glee “TD tet. bot A 29 stesess| 30 ROSS 
An’ proud am I sae like they be Lo! chill winter’s boisterous eg 2 ¢ rey 
Their honest daddie ; With prostrate trees bestrew the plain ; acetate ne 
For, oh! the flower of a’ Dundee ‘ Then come, my dog, my faithful friend, THE PLAY, Re 
Is my true laddie. And fear nor snow, nor hail, nor rain. b. 1418 b. 23—19 
The laird our neibor has his chicks. ’ the hearth We Sanl4 We 14——16 = 
An’ fine broad claeth on them he sticks, — . =. ‘ mon ae ref ee m Buack WINs. 
But side o’ mine they’re like brunt wicks, PEnY Ceauny ae ’ 
Sae dead an’ dry ; Repose in full security, 
While mine are fu’ 0’ hearty tricks, For I will watch and guard thy rest. CANINE SAGACITY. wi 
An’ jumpin’ joy. How oft the stream and mountain’s side A letter from the Hague relates the following instance an 
As lads should be, they’re stout an’ bold ; Have we together joyful trod ; of animal sagacity, hardly a degree behind the famous a 
For when they gang outside the fold in fields and ‘ h story of the Dog of Montargis:—An individual driving 
Within my veins, as ere enc — me A — -~ = sought his ‘cabriolet in the environs of that city, having ap- thi 
d | feel my bluid e fearful covey’s sly abode. roached a lonely farm-house, was arrested by the is 
For twice have they their lairdships roll’d So gentle, meek, the timid lamb See cries of ; child. He instantly alighted, and th 
O’er head in mud. oe “ mf a d frisk and " aime sought to discover their cause; when a little girl, about 
‘or this they’d blows and sound r fs eer Beet oe arabe ee three years of age, bathed in tears, and accompanied by 
For this they @ brows st gery met hl While treacherous thieves and prowling wolves If before hi No other livin 
For we’re constrain’d to please the cuif aaa J eP s a dog, presented hersel ore — o other A ‘i 
Whom fortune’s smiles have made want-proof Thy watchful courage fear’d and fled. creature could be seen in ager ¥ stranger ca - by 
Aboon the thrang ; Though others praise thy beauteous form but no answer was returned; and, = a lg of 
Or else frae our auld thatched roof ’ Ridin pa e he took the helpless infant along — sy * ent he 
We a’ might gang. Thy silken hair and sparkling eye ; - the nearest ne creme poe! - ode “a — + 
Yet sti i e common room, he observ: - ers 
But shou’d we want mair keenly feel, a earl prank erg in colese together, one of whom, not aware of com- nk 
Fu’ mony an hour frae night I’lll steal, Thy look of deep sagacity. mitting himself with a stranger, said to his fellow, w 
An’ quicker turn my Tho’ P eean In youth’s gay hour we shar’d alike, “* That, I believe, is oak — : dog which gave us so w 
oi, in truth, Te : i much trouble yesterday."—The moment the animal w 
Have turn'd ie «il I've turn’d my ual th i te, ates <9 ane heard his elk Be prnes at the speaker, ae q' 
wa’ frae youth. ag fog upon him so firmly that nothing could relax his hold. 
When they are grown, I truly hap And our old weary limbs to rest. This extraordinary circumstance roused the suspicions re 
At what is right they'll honest stap, Then rest, my dog; and if than mine of the child’s ome ” 7 had be oath gnarl 8! 
An’ show they’re gather’d frae a crap Sivsaiiias headin? ew wanTian deems Providence was in the act, for they confessed the murde: 0 
Baith sound an’ guid : eee re” 2 of the poor girl’s father and mother, and of their ser- } 
They’ if they’ve ad : Living, thy peace shall be my care, vant; sparing only the infant, as being too young to , 
They'll never swerve, 0’ kin dred bluid And dead, my tears bedew thy tomb. detect their villany “ 
in uid. nd dead, my tears bedew thy tomb. : 
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T, RYLAND’S PATENT ELEVATING FIRE-GUARD 
FENDER. 
The above is acorrect representation of one of the 
simplest and most ingenious contrivances which we 
have seen for some time past, avd does credit to the 
inventor aud pateatee, Mr. Thomas Ryland, of Bir- 
miugham, who has lately exhibited it in this town, 
In particular, it was noticed with much commenda- 
tion at our Royal Institution, by Dr. Trail, in his 
lecture there ov Monday lect, who took the oppor- 
tunity of showing one to his auditors, as an excel- 
Jent preservative against accidents by the clothes of 
ladies or children catching fire. The invention is a 
feeder, which, without any cumbrous, or even appa- 
rent appendage, may be converted into a complete 
fireguard. A ve ference to the engraving, which, 
fur convenience of description, represents half the 
guard, when elevated, and half the fender, in its 
state as such, will at once show tbe principle on 
which this is done, The pillars A are made to ele- 
vate at pleasure, by drawing them upwards from the 
hollow tubes B, in which they slide up or down like 
a telescope. When down, nothing appears but a 
commoa fender, which may be made to any pattern, 
to suit the handsomest drawing-room. When used 
asa fire-guard, the whole top is drawn out perpen- 
dicularly at ouce, being retained in its situation by 
means of springs, which project out at C, on eleva. 
tion. —When we consider the innumerable accidents 
which happen to females, and particularly to chil- 
dren, from fire, we feel sure the public will duly 
appreciate the simple preservative from this dreadful 
evil, which we beg leave to recommend for the use 
of fainilies, 
May 3, 1822. 


Chit Chat. 


TO THE EDITOR. 











1R,—The accompanying extract is from Lady Mor- 
gan’s “Italy.” I think the little story is touchingly 
and beautifully told, and hope it may be inserted in an 
early number of the Kaleidoscope.—You probably know 
that the lines to ** Matilda’s Girdle” are by Waller; it 
is one among many of his smaller pieces, which bears 
the true impress of taste and genius. 
JEMIMA. 

“ It was, I think, in coasting an isoletta, occupied 
by the church of 12 Redentose, the chef d’auvre 
of Palladio, that an incident occurred which would 
have been susceptible of much interest from the peo 
which sketched the story of “ Le Fevre.” As we 
neared the island for the benefit of shade, the heat 
was intense, we came close under a dreary-luokiug 
wing of the building of the lazzaretto,—so close, that 
we distivetly beard a young, silvery-toned voice fre- 
quently repeating, “ Venite per me? Venite per 
me cari amici?”*—Directed by the sound, we per- 
ceived a pate face pressed against the iron bars of a 
sashless wiadow, in an elevated part of the building. 


panied, by its impatient motion, the anxious, oft- 
repeated question of ‘ Venite per me?” As we 
rowed on, the voice lost its cheeriness; its tones 
seemed suffocated by disappointment, and the wind 
that bore them died not on the waters with a more 
melancholy murmur than the last sobbing sound 
which we caught of “ Venite per me?” 

“ Poverina!” said the gondolier, in a tone of 
compassion—* Poverina! if we passed twenty times 
a day, she would ask if it was for her we were 
coming?” We enquired who the Poverina was? 
He said, he did not know; she was some young 
maniac,—mad for love, he had heard. She had been 
for many months confined in that apartment in the 
wing of the lazzaretto dedicated to insaue patients; 
but in winter, or summer, the plashing of the oar of 
a gondola was sure to bring her to the iron bars of 
her cell, and elicit that question, repeated in tones 
so various and affecting, as hope faded into disap- 


Venice. 


The planet Venus, which, a few weeks ago, was an 
ahaleek eve 
ing, is now a beautiful crescent to the westward of him 
in the morning, and may be scen by the naked eye, from 
five till sunrise. The spots on the sun are at this time 
very interesting, there being one perceptible to the naked 
eye; it is about three times the size of our earth. 











In a garden at Homer green, near Sephton, in the 
occupation of T. Bevington, is a remarkable apple tree 
(Kentish Blossom) it grows nearly circular, and of the 
following dimensions: bole 18 inches, height 15 feet, 
circumference of outer railing to support the branches 
120 feet. 





Classtcal Pun.—Catiline v. Catalani.—On Catalani’s 
late visit to Edinburgh, her concerts broke in upon in- 
numerable dinner and supper arrangements. <A party 
engaged to sup at the house of a Scottish barrister, 
lingering considerably beyond the hour, the impatient 
wit exclaimed, in a parody of the famous Catilinarian, 
** Quousque tandem, Catalani, abutére patientia nostra!” 





In the year 1807, a frigate was built at Bourdeaux. 
It was related at the time, and confidently believed, 
that some Englisly naval officers had come in disguise 
to Bourdeaux to reconnoitre this vessel without being 
discovered, and that they left behind them a letter 
directed to the master shipwright under whose direction 
it was built, saying that the frigate was a very fine one, 
and desiring him to get it ready for sea as soon as pos- 
sible, because the English were in want of it. It was 
in fact taken three years afterwards at the mouth of the 


river. 





A literary gentleman consulting his solicitor the other 
day, about the recovery of a debt due to him, learnt 
that there was no legal proof tosustain his demand, and 
his friend told him he had better stick to his classics, 
and leave business to other heads. ‘* Well (said he) 
this affair is truly classical, for it reminds me of Virgil : 
Lent-us in umbra.” 





A French Calembourg.—A facetious Frenchman, who 
resides in the Faubourg du Temple, at Paris, has for his 
sonnette a brazen face with a huge nose, to which the 
bell-wire is affixed, and underneath the inquirer is direc- 
ted to son-nez. 





Presence of Mind.—The populace of Paris, inflamed 
by resentment, and probably stimulated by apt emis- 
saries, had resolved to destroy the house of Mons. 
D’Esprenil. As the decisions of a mob are generally 
executed as rapidly as conceived, the frantic multitude 
hastened to the spot, but were surprised and silenced, 
on their arrival, at being addressed from the upper 


** Whose house do you propose setting fire to ?”— 
‘* D’Esprenil’s,” was the answer. ‘* This then cannot 
be the house, for 1 bought, and paid for it, a few years 
ago, and he was only the tenant. Would you burn the 
furniture ?—it is the upholsterer’s. Would you destroy 
his wife ?—she is the property of the public. Would 





One hand, that lovoked like suow in the sunshine, 
had forced itself through the grating, and accom- | 





* Come ye for me, dear friends. 


you kill his children ?—they may be your own.” This 
singular address was efficacious, and the crowd re- 


| turned to the Jardin dn Palais Royal, that focus of the 


French revolution, 


Biographical Notices. 





















CORRECT PROFILE OF THE LATE CAPTAIN 
PAUL CUFFEE. 


[From an original, in possession of a Liverpool Gentleman. | 


ass =——_ 


pointment,— Venite per me?”—-Chapter 26th, 


crescent to the eastward of the sun in the even- 


window of the house, in the following manner:—- | 
| property, small at first, were gradually increased, 








By the kindness of a friend, we are enabled to lay 
before the public an accurate outline of a man, whic, 
although the son of an African, possessed many of the 
noblest qualities that can adorn the human mind. 
As a philanthropist, we regard the memory of Paut 
Cuffee as most peculiarly entitled to the esteem of 
mankind in general, and to the especial gratitude of 
the oppressed African race, 

The biography of such a man affords a most use- 
ful moral ;—it is calculated to eradicate unworthy 
and auchristian prejudices ; to stimulate persons in 
bumble birth, and labouring under more than ordi- 
nary disqualifications, to aspire to respectability 
and station in society, by perseverance and inflexible 
integrity. 

The biographical notice which we intend to give 
of this estimable and extraordinary man next week, 
will contain much that may be considered original 
to the English reader. The mere memoir was writ- 
ten by an intelligent and amiable gertleman of 
Liverpool, during the life-time of Paul Cuffee, un- 
accompanied, however, with the portrait, We shall 
follow up this sketch with a discourse, pronounced 
over the deceased by a native African. For the 
present, we shall confine our selection to the fullow- 
ing aunouncement of his death, which appeared in 
the National Entelligencer, Sept. 25, 1817 : 

“ Died, at Westport, on the 7th of September, 
Paul Cuffee, a very respectable man of colour, in 
the 59th year of his age. A descendant of Africa, 
he overcame, by native strength of mind and firm 
adherence to principle, the prejudice with which her 
descendants are too generally viewed. Industrious, 
temperate, and prudent, his means of acquiring 


and the strict integrity of his conduct gained him 
numerous friends, to whom he never gaye occasiou 
to regret the confidence they had placed in him. 
His mercantile pursuits were generally successful; 
and blessed with competence, if not wealth, the en- 
larged benevolence of his mind was manifested not 
only in acts of charity to individuals, and in the 





promotion of objects of great general utility, byt 
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more particularly in the deep interest which be felt 
for the welfare of his brethren of the African race. 
He was concerned, not only to set them a goud ex- 
ample by his own correct conduct, to admonish and 
counsel them against the vices and habits to which 
he found them most prone; but more extensively 
to promote their welfare, and at considerable sacri- 
fice of property, he threetimes visited Sierra Leone; 
and after his first voyage thither, went to England, 
where he was much noticed by the members of the 
African Institution, who conferred with him on the 
best means of extending civilization to the people 
of Africa; and some of whom have since expressed 
their satisfaction in his pious labours in the colony, 
believing them to have been productive of much 
usefulness to that settlement.” 


——— 

HENRY FRANCISCO, THE LONG-LIVED. 
—_ 

The New York papers lately announced to us the 
death of Henry Francisco, at the astonishing age of one 
hundred and thirty-four years. At this moment the 
following extract from Professor Silliman’s Tour, be- 
tween Hartford and Quebec, will not be uninteresting.— 
Tyne Mercury. 

Two miles from Whitehall, on the Salem 
road to Albany, lives Henry Francisco, a 
native of France, and of a place which he 
pronounced Essex, but doubtless this is not 
the orthography, and the place was probably 
some obscure village, which may not be 
noticed in maps and gazetteers. 

Having a few hours to spare before the 
departure of the steam-boat for St. John’s, 
in Canada, we rode out to see Baan 
the oldest man in America. e believes 
himself to be one hundred and thirty-four 
years old, and the country around believe 
him to be of this great age. When we ar- 
rived at his residence (a plain farmer’s 
house, not painted, rather out of repair, and 
much open to the wind) he was up stairs, 
at his daily work of spooling and winding 

arn. This occupation is auxiliary to that 
of his wife, who is a weaver, and, although 
more than eighty years old, she weaves six 
yards a day, and the old man can supply 
her with more yarn than she can weave. 
Supposing he must be very feeble, we 
offered to go up stairs to him, but he soon 
came down, walking somewhat stooping, 
and supported by a staff, but with less ap- 
parent inconvenience than most persons 
exhibit at eighty-five or ninety. His stature 
is of the middle size, and, although his per- 
son is rather delicate and slender, he stoops 
but little, even when unsupported. His 
complexion is very fair and delicate, and 
his expression bright, cheerful, and intelli- 
gent. His features are handsome, and, con- 
sidering that they have endured through 
one-third part of a second century, they 
are regular, comely, and wonderfully undis- 
f aa by the hand of time. His eyes are 
of a lively blue ; his profile is Grecian, and 
very fine ; his head is completely covered 
with the most beautiful and delicate white 
Jocks imaginable ; they are*so long and 
abundant as to fall gracefully from the 
crown of his head, parting regularly from 
a central point, and reaching down to his 


except where it is thick in his neck—when 
parted there, it shows some few dark shades, 
the remnants of a former century. 

He still retains the front teeth of his 
upper jaw; his mouth is not fallen in, like 
that of old people generally, and his lips, 
particularly, are like those of middle life ; 
his voice is strong and sweet toned, although 
a little tremulous; his hearing very little 
impaired; so that a voice of usual strength, 
with distinct articulation, enables him to 
understand; his eye-sight is sufficient for 
his work, and he distinguishes large print, 
such as the title-page of the Bible, without 
glasses ; his health is good, and has always 
been so, except that he has now a cough, 
and expectoration. 

He informed us that his father, driven 
out of France by religious persecution, fled 
to Amsterdam ; by his account it must have 
been on account of the persecutions of the 
French protestants, or Hugonots, in the 
latter part of Louis XIV. At Amsterdam, 
his father married his mother, a Dutch 
woman, five years before he was born, and, 
before that event, returned with her into 
France. When he was five years old, his 
father again fled on account of “ de re- 
ligion,” as he expressed it (for his language, 
although very intelligible English, is marked 
by French peculiarities.) He says, he well 
remembers their flight, and that it was in 
the winter. 

From these dates we are enabled to fix 
the time of his birth, provided he is correct 
in the main fact; for he says he was present 
at Queen Anne’s coronation, and was then 
sixteen years old, the 3lst day of May, old 
style. His father (as he asserts) after his 
return from Holland, had again been driven 
from France, by persecution, and the se- 
cond time took refuge in Holland, and 
afterwards in England, where he resided, 
with his family, at the time of the corona- 
tion of Queen Anne, in 1702, This makes 
Francisco to have been born in 1686; to 
have been expelled from France in 1691, 
and therefore to have completed his hun- 
dred and thirty-third year on the 11th of 
last June; of course he is now more than 
three months advanced in his hundred and 
thirty-fourth year. It is notorious that 
about this time multitudes of French pro- 
testants fled, on account of the persecutions 
of Louis XIV. resulting from the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, which occurred 
October 12, 1685; and, notwithstanding 
the guards upon the frontiers, and other 
measures of precaution or rigour, to prevent 
emigration, it is well known, that, for years, 
multitudes continued to make their escape, 
and that thus Louis Jost six hundred thou- 
sand of his best and most useful subjects. 
I asked Francisco if he saw Queen Anne 
crowned? He replied; with great anima- 
tion, and with an elevated voice, ‘* Ah! 
dat I did, and a fine looking woman she was 
too, as. any dat you will see now a days.” 


wars, and was at many battles, and under 
many commanders, but his memory fails, 
and he cannot remember their names, ex. 
cept the Duke of Marlborough, who was 
one of them. 

He has been much cut up by wounds, 
which he showed us; but cannot always 
give a very distinct account of his warfare, 

He came out with his father from En. 
gland to New York, probably early in the 
last century, but cannot remember the date, 

Henry Francisco has been, all his life, a 
very active and energetic, although not a 
stout-framed man. He was formerly fond 
of spirits, and did, for a certain period, drink 
more than was proper; but that habit ap. 
pears to have been long abandoned. 

In other respects he has been remarkably 
abstemious, eating but little, and particularly 
abstaining almost entirely from animal food, 
his favourite articles being tea, bread and 
butter, and baked apples. His wife said, 
after such a breakfast, he would go out and 
work till noon ; then dine upon the same, if 
he could get it, and then take the same at 
night, and particularly that he always drank 
tea, whenever he could obtain it, three cups 
at a time, three times a-day. 

Theoldest people of the vicinity remember 
Francisco, as being always from their ear- 
liest recollection, much older than them- 
selves; and a Mr. Fuller, who recently died 
here, between 80 and 90 years of age, 
thought Francisco was one hundred and 
forty. 

On the whole, although the evidence 
rests, in a degree, on his own credibility, 
still, as many things corroborate it and as 
his character appears remarkably sincere, 
guileless, and affectionate, I am inclined to 
believe that he is as old as he is stated to be. 
He is really a most remarkable and interest- 
ing old man ; there is nothing either in his 
person or dress, of the negligence and 
squalidness of extreme age, especially when 
not in elevated circumstances; on the con- 
trary, he is agreeable and attractive, and 
were he dressed in a superior manner, and 
placed in a handsome and well furnished 
apartment, he would be a most beautiful 
old man. 

Little could I have expected to converse 
and shake hands with a man who has been 
a soldier in most of the wars of this country 
for one hundred years—who, more than a 
century ago, fought under Marlborough, 
in the wars of Queen Anne, and who, 
(already grown up to manhood) saw her 
crowned one hundred and seventeen years 
since ; who, one hundred and twenty-eight 
years ago, and in the century before the last, 
was driven from France by the proud, mag- 
nificent, and intolerant Louis XIV. and who 
has lived a forty-fourth part of all the time 
that the human race have occupied this globe. 
What an interview ! It is like seeing one 
come back from the dead, to relate the 
events of centuries, now swallowed up in 








shoulders ; his hair is perfectly snow white, 





He said he fought in all Queen Anne’s 


the abyss of time! 
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THE ACHILLES OF PHIDIAS, 





sary of their Patron Saint, it was stated, that an insti- 
tution such as ours was much wanted in this populous 
town, and would, in all probability, be exceedingly ser- 


| Viceable to many of the destitute poor of the Sister 


PURPOSED TO BE ERECTED, BY THE LADIES OF ENGLAND, IN | 


COMPLIMENT TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
a 


This colossal bronze statue, to receive which, prepa- | 


yations are now making in Hyde-park, is cast from a 
mould made upon the sublime marble, generally attri- 
buted to the hand of Phidias, and which, since the 

apacy of Sixtus V. has adorned the Quirinal hill at Rome. 
The eee which accompanies the original has been 
omitted; strong doubts being entertained, whether it has 
not been an addition of a later age; for, although of 
considerable merit, its forms are not in unison with the 
grandeur of construction and heroic character of the 
man. The purpose for which this astonishing work was 
originally designed has never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained; the most enlightened antiquaries of the present 
age imagine it to have been erected in honour of Achilles, 
and Mr. Westmacott, adopting that opinion, has armed 
him with a parazonium (a short sword) and shield. 
Great care and labour have been bestowed in restoring 
the surface of the work, which in the original has suf- 
fered greatly from its exposed situation, and the success 
which has attended the execution of this extraordinary 
enterprize, has happily achieved the preservation of the 
sublimest effort of human genius in art. The material 
employed in this stupendous work has chiefly heen sup- 
plied from the cannon taken in the victories of the illus- 
trious Duke, in compliment to whom the statue is dedi- 
cated. It is the largest cast ever undertaken in this 
country, or, indeed, we believe, since the restoration of 
the art of casting in brass, by Zenodius, now eightcen 
eenturies since, the statue itself being 20 feet in height, 
and its weight nearly 36 tons. It will require noincon- 
siderable share of ingenuity to convey this ponderous 
statue from the artists’ foundry in Pimlico to its pedestal 
of granite in Hyde-park, where its erection is expected 
to take place in the course of five wecks. 
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Che Philanthropist. 


GRATUITOUS EDUCATION. 
—— 

We are always‘gratified in recording the proceedings 
of our benevolent townsmen, and therefore have pleasure 
in submitting the following speech to the perusal of our 
readers. We may here state that the Anniversary ot 
of the BENEVOLENT SocIETY OF St. PATRICK, 
was celebrated in Liverpool, on the 23d ultimo, by a 
public dinner, Sir John Tobin in the chair, when after 
a variety of national and local toasts and sentiments had 
been given, and the health of the Stewards of the day, 
a call was made on the secretary, Mr. Cearns, to address 
the meeting. 

Mr. Cearns spoke as follows :—‘‘ Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen, were I to consult my feelings on this occa- 
sion, they would urge me, if not to remain entirely si- 
lent, at least to confine myself to the simple expression 
of my sincere acknowledgments for the distinguished 
honour which you have bestowed upon me, in connec- 
tion with the stewards of this meeting, froma conviction 
of my incompetency, as well from want of talent as of 
self-possession, to do justice in any reply I could make 
to so particular a mark of your favour. But consider- 
ing the official station which I have the honour at pre- 
sent to occupy, as the Secretary to the Institution, whose 
establishment and prosperity we are this day drawn to- 
gether to commemorate, I cannot avoid taking advan- 
tage of the occasion afforded me, to express my indivi- 
dual gratification and delight at the handsome support 
which the Socicty has of lateparticularly experienced from 
its friends, and to add my testimony, founded on some 
experience and acquaintance with the subject, tothe ex- 
cellence of the institution itself; which is one, I am 
bold to say, alike honourable to its supporters and friends, 
as really and substantially beneficial to those whose ad- 
vantage its establishment was intended to bonen ig 9 As 
there may be, Mr. Chairman, some individuals pre- 
sent, who are comparatively strangers to the history 





of our Society, may I embrace this occasion to tell them | and in 





Island. The idea was embraced at once, and, with. the 
characteristic zeal and activity generally attributed to 
Irishmen, a plan was immediately formed, and the re- 
sult proved the establishment of the Benevolent Society 
of St. Patrick, instituted for the purposes of educating, 
clothing, and apprenticing, the children of the Irish 
poor. Since that period, Mr. Chairman, the Society 
has held on its way, attended, as all human institutions 
necessarily are, by alternate seasons of adversity and 
prosperity ; but it has always risen stronger trom every 
season of decline, and has now attained to an eminence 
of considerable respectability and importance, and during 
the time of its existence, has been the means of aliord- 
ing instruction in a greater or more circumscribed 
extent, to several thousand children, most of whom, 
without its aid, must have been deprived of such a 
benefit, and many of whom, carrying with them the 
advantages therein acquired into the respective sta- 
tions in society which they have been ¢allea to occupy, 
as they have done, so they continue to discharge the 
duties of their calling in a way which is at once most gra- 
tifying to the friends of the institution, honourable to 
themselves, and beneficial to their parents and con- 
nections. Among the signs of the times, Sir, it is ot 
no, small impertance to observe how much those objec- 
tions against general education, which formerly ob- 
tained, and were openly urged in our own country, have 
either retired into obscurity, or have been almost entirely 
exploded by the strong opposing testimony of fact and of 
experience. Such ohjections were at best no more than 
the shadowy mists of an early morning, to disperse and 
to destroy which only required the brighter appearance ef 
a poweriul sun, and the riper day. Whether education 
be a blessing or not, it does not, in our day, remain a 
problem yet to be solved, or an experiment still to be 
tried; for the problem has been already solved to the 
amplest elucidation, and the experiment has been well 
tried, even to demonstration itself. I am aware, Sir, 
that this, as well as all similar institutions, is, from its 
constitution, liable to some abuse; but are we, on that 
account, to witho!ld our support from any, and thus lose 
that vast extent of real and permanent good which has 
been found to accrue from their proper use? I appre- 
hend this would be an incongruity which few men in 
this day would have the hardihood to entertain ; for upon 
such a principle we might recommend an abs 
from the commonest bounties of Providence, becau 
they may be abused, though really valuable and excel- 
lent in themselves. Our institution is one, Sir, raised 
upon a basis of rationality and moderation. It does not 
profess to train up the sons of poverty to rival a Cicero 
at the bar, or a Demosthenes in the senate; but free 
from the charge of any Utopian schemes of education, 
it simply secks to prepare the objects of its bounty for 
the paths of useful life and honest employment; and it 
numbers on its books at present, under such views, 
nearly 300 boys, and upwards of 100 girls, who are re- 
ceiving such a course of instruction as will, it is hoped, be 
of considerable, perhaps incalculable importance to them, 
in the situations in which they may hereafter be placed. 
On a reference to the early transactions of this Society, 
Sir, I find that several of its founders, and many of its 
supporters, inheriting the common lot of humanity, have 
passed from this stage of existence to ‘that bourne 
whence no traveller returns,’ and are no more known to 
us than by name, and the remembrance of their good 
deeds. But, Sir, their memory is not the less dear to 
us, because it is coupled with the sigh of the orphan, or 
embalmed with the blessings of those children of mis- 
fortune whom it was once their delight to comfort, to 
cherish, and to instruct. But, Sir, whilst the views and 
aims of the friends of this institution remain such as I 
have feebly attempted to describe, I entertain no fears 
as to its being upheld. Whether I look, on the one 
hand, to that almost unexampled private liberality, 
which has been during the pasttwo years exercised by 
some of itgyfriends, whose néyaes: their presence alone 
forbids m declaxé}or, 0 “other, to that general 
interest which it has excited With the public, I feel as- 
sured that its funds will be supplied, and its existence 
maintained, so long as its maintenance is required, and 
so long @gjthere remain objects on whom its bounties 
can be praperly and honourably bestowed.—For myself, 
Sir, I havelittle to observe, except that I feel, ¥ trust, 
honest _ in contributing my limited extent of talent 

ustry tu the promotion of the prosperity of our 





















that it is now upwards of 15 years since, at a meeting of | institution: and allow me to add, that in so doing, it is 
gentlemen, assembled together to celebrate the anniver- | not merely from a general feeling of benevolence, nor 


| simply because its objects belong to that country whence 
| I trace my descent, but from an imperious sense of duty, 
| arising from the consideration, that if I have more freely 
| received than they, it becomes me, as freely and as liber- 
| ally as I am able, to impart to others.” 





FREEDOM AND SLAVERY. 
past Bs 
[From an American paper.] 
—— 


On examining the census of the United States, the 
following statement will be found. There are five 
States, in the twenty-four of which the Union’ is com- 
posed, in which there are no slaves, viz. Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Ohio. The 
population of these States is as follows: Maine, 298,335 5 
New-Hampshire, 244,161; Vermont, 235,764; Mas- 
sachusetts, 523,287; Ohio, 581,434; making a total of 
1,882,981. 

In four States there are the following number of 
Slaves:—Rhode Island, 46; Connecticut, 97; Penn- 
sylvania, 1263; Indiana. 190; making a total of 459. 
The free population of these States is 1,554,278.— 
Thus it appears, that in nine States, there are 3,437,259 
free persons, and only 459 Slaves. 

In the State of New York there are 10,079 Slaves. 
The free population of New York is 1,362,733. Add 
the free population of New York to that of the nine 
States above mentioned, and the total number is 
4,799,992. . 

The whole population of the United States, includ- 

ing Slaves, iS «+ --ceee cece cece weeeerereneses 9,625,75 

Deduct from this the free persons in the States 


above mentioned «++. -++-seeeeeee seeeeereeees 4,799,992 





Leaves: 4,825,742 
From which deduct the amount of free persons in 


the ten States «--++-.. se eeeeeeeerearereees 4,799,742 
And there will remain. - 26,000 


The whole population of Virginia, whites, free 





blacks, and slaves, is -.-.+++-- : 1,065,366 
Of this number there are of slaves «-+++++.+.6+ ++ 425,153 
Leaving of free persons:- 640,313 

The free population of New York, is +--++++.++++ 1,362,73% 
That Of Virginie: +. 00s+-cesecccetesescccceses 640,313 
Leaving a balance in favour of New York, of-. 722,430 


Deduct from this balance the free population of 

Virginia, and it will leave «+++ seeeeseeee 82,107 

Thus it appears, that the free population of New York 
is 82,107 persons greater than double that of Virginia. 
But, although the free population of Virginia amounts 
to no more than 640,313, by allowing them 3-5ths of 
their slaves, according to the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, the number by which the representation of the 
State in Congress will be governed is 895,303. Thus 
the State has the advantage for the purpose of increasing 
her number of representatives, of counting 254,990 per- 
sons, who in almost every other p int of view, are con- 
sidered but little better than so many cattle. By the 
present ratio of representation, Virginia would have 
upon the present census seven slave representatives. If 
the ratio should be fixed at one for 40,000, she will 
have six slave representatives. 

The whole number of Slaves in the United States is 
1,531,431. According to the present ratio of represen- 
tation, three fifths of this number will give twenty-six 
slave representatives in Congress. 

The State ef South Carolina (with the exception of 
one district not returned) contains a population 
of 490,309. There are of Slaves within the State, 
251,783. s 

That is, there are 12,257 more slaves than free per- 
sons in tl:at State. But there are 5,714 free coloured 
persons in South Carolina ; of course of free blacks and 
slaves, there are 18,971 persons more in the State than 
there are whites. 

In a little more than five years from this time, there 
will be no slaves in the State of New York, the law 
making them all freein July, 1827. In a very few 
years, there will be none in Connecticut; 71 of the 97 
now remaining, being upwards of 45 years of age, and 
‘most of them being probably quite advanced in life. 
Indeed, the time may be considered as not far distant, 
when no slave will be found from Pennsylvania east. 
ward, and in the three large States beyond the Ohio. 
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Correspondence. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


ie 
** Fish, fish, do your duty.”"—Arabian Nights. 
—=>_- 

S1r,—Poor Muscle, in divesting himself of his shell, 
has indeed shown his simplicity, and laid his unarmed 
points bare to my nibble; but I am of too generous a 
nature to bite him in this denuded state: besides that, 
I see he can bed himself deeper in the mud than m 
propensity this way would lead me to follow him. 
would advise Amicus Simplicitatis to study a little closer 
the style of Junius. He would be sharp and witty if he 
could; but promising as he is, for once ‘‘ rem acié non 
tetigit.”» However, I heartily thank him for seconding 
my-wishes as he has done, and I hope we shall no more 
be mistified with paper-war drifts, which we cannot 
penetrate. But to use the words of Blair, ‘let us re- 
treat from these regions” of simplicity. 

Is there not a strong savour of inconsistency in the 
lines on music, signed W. M. W. in Kaleidoscope 95? 
Or is it indeed true, that Moslem fingers have learned 
to wield the knife and fork, and are no longer indulged 
in the cleanly operation of tearing asunder, with the 
mere assistance of the spoon, the stringy fibres of their 
** provant,”’ the rag-boiled pillau ? 

And what shall we say to the ‘‘piece of roasted beef,” 
Sa es potato, and a jug of beer?” Beats it not hol- 
low Falstaff’s halfpennyworth of bread to the capon and 
sack? Only one potato! Ye powers! this is truly 
poetical licence. Much as our poet dislikes the science 
of music, he seems to know the use of the **ad libitum.” 
Ha, ha! Mr. W. M. W. fair and softly, presto ma non 
troppo, amico mio. 

These verses do not bear all the marks of having been 
composed when the brain was mistified with the vapor 
pabuli. Horace decries poets who are water-drinkers : 
but though wine may incite to verse, a superabundance 
ot seas beet engenders somnolence; and I am willing 
to believe, that it was the notable power of Wrexham 
ale, which called forth the genius of W..M. W.; but it 
should not have been in dispraise of sweet music. 

I hope you will not think that I have bitten too hard; 
but with such a bait, I could not stop at a nibble— 
Begging a corner for the above in the next Kaleidoscope, 

I remain, dear Mr. Editor, 
- Your most obliged 
JACK SHARP. 








THEATRICALS. 


a 


We find, that, on Monday se’nnight, Mr. Salter took 
his benefit at Manchester, when, in consequence of the 
peculiar circumstances in which he is placed with respect 
to the theatrical public, his benefit was a bumper, being 
£238 2s. Cowdroy’s Manchester Gazette says, ‘‘ No 
actor on the British stage was ever more rapturously 
applauded than Mr. Salter. On his first appearance, in 
the evening, the audience continued to cheer him for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, and seemed more bent on 
expressing their opinions in his favour, than on paying 
attention to the play.”—Again, ‘‘ At length he came 
forward, but was not allowed to speak a word. The 
audience, incessantly, mingling with their plaudits, cries 
of—No Vandenhofi—no farewell address—you sha’nt go 
we will have Salter.—In vain Mr. Salter bowed and 
offered to speak ; the applause became still louder, hand- 
kerchiefs were every where waving, and the Gods, who 
seldom wear such things, managed on this occasion to 
make a motley muster of those (to them) useless arti- 
cles; and affixed to the ends of sticks, waved in noisy 
cheering their sable banners; the ladies waved their 
hands, and the ribbons which they wore as part of their 
cress.” 

The Manchester Guardian states, that when ‘‘ Mr. Salter 
made his appearance in the character of Virginius, there 
was a tremendous burst of applause, which continued for 
some time, and was resumed at intervals during the per- 
formance; and several sprigs of laurel were thrown upon 
the stage. After the interlude, Mr. Salter came upon 
the stage, for the purpose of delivering his promised ad- 
dress, when the whole audience rose up, simultaneously, 
and received him with the loudest mations; and a 
wreath of laurel was thrown from the ye oe He 
attempted once or twice to commence his address, but 
the applause a undiminished, he was unable to 
procure a hearing, and left the stage. There was then a 


| was at first paid, and an attempt was made to commence 
| the farce; but Mrs. Ireland and Mr. Rees, who came 
| forward for that purpose, were received with such a storm 
of disapprobation, that they were compelled to retire. 
After a short pause, Mr. Ward appeared on the stage 
| leading Mr. Salter by the hand ; or when the applause 
| which their appearance occasioned, had subsided, the 
addressed the house to the following effect : 

_ ‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—I cannot pretend to be 
ignorant of your wishes; but Mr. Salter will exonerate 
me from having any hand in what you disapprove of.— 
[Here Mr. Salter bowed, in token of assent |}—During 
the ey ang I have presided in a theatrical establish- 
ment, I have never had an actor under me, who has 
behaved in a more gentlemanly manner, or been more 
assiduous in his attention to the duties of his profession, 
than Mr. Salter. His test admirer cannot regret 
more than I shall, the absence of Mr. Salter from the 
company; but since the Manchester and Liverpool 
theatres have been united, I have had no concern with 
that part of the management which relates to the en- 
gagement of — I was not consulted on this 
occasion: if I had been, I think I should have opposed 
the change. All I can possibly do, is, to inform my 
partners of your wishes ; and you shall know the result 
as early as ible.’” 

Mr. Ward’s address was loudly and frequently in- 
terrupted by cries of ‘* He sha’nt go,” ** he sha’nt go.” 

‘* After Mr. Ward had finished this address (which 
was repeatedly interrupted by loud plaudits) he and 
Mr. Salter retired from the stage ; and the latter gentle- 
man, as he went off, took up the wreath of laurel, which 
lay on the boards, and pressing it to his breast, bowed 
repeatedly to the audience, by whom he was most enthu- 
siastically cheered.” 
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RIVAL CANDIDATES. 
eR 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Theatrical disputes papeeing Mr. Salter and 
Mr. Vandenhoff occupy much of the public attention in 
Manchester, and will, in all probability, be transferred 
here, on the removal of the corps dramatique. A cu- 
rious plan for determining the respective degrees of po- 

larity, enjoyed by the rival candidates, is given in a 

te Manchester paper, in the following words :-—** If I 
were the manager of the theatre I would send for Mr. 
V.; he should perform in any favourite tragedy for two 
nights; then Mr. S. should represent the same charac- 
ter two succeeding nights; and, as it should be an- 
nounced to the public what motive I had for such a 

roceeding, I should conclude, that he who drew the 
Dest house was the greatest favourite with them, and 
him I should engage. I would adopt this plan from 
a belief that their merits are not to be fairly compared ; 
we cannot say whether Kean or Kemble 1s the better 
actor, they are both so good ; and it is the same with 
Vandenhoff and Salter.’’—This is really very ingenious ; 
and, were the experiment to be tried, the account might 
be fancied to stand thus : 

Mr. Vandenhoff ......+000£197 17 6 
Mr. Salter, ...cccccserescoere 195 19 0 











Balance .......000.41 18 63 or Mr. 

Vandenhoff a better performer than Mr. Salter by 

£1 18 6.—In a concern of such magnitude as the 

theatre, a single additional salary is of little importance ; 

and I am confident, that, if both the gentlemen were 

engaged, it would answer the purpose of the managers, 
ma considerably add to the gratification of the public. 
THEATRICUS. 


This method of solving the comparative merits of 
rival candidates, appears to have been borrowed from 
Chatterton, who once wrote the memoir of an individual, 
by the publication of which he was a loser; and, after 
the death of the same person, wrote an elegy to his me- 
mory, by which he profited considerably. He recorded 
the matter in this whimsical way, with rather an unbe- 
coming levity. 

Lost by the memoir .........£2 0 0 

Gained by the elegy ........ 5 0 O 


Am glad he is dead by... 3 0 0 





Co Correspondents. 


ILLEGIBLE MANUSCRIPTS.—Some of our corres. 
pondents bear considerable resemblance to ourselves, 
in their written pot-hooks and ladles. Although we 
have been long drilled to the tactic of decypherin 
hieroglyphics, we do feel sometimes puzzled wit 
names of places or individuals, in which the context 
affords us no clue to the writer’s meaning. As we 
have confessed our own deficiency in the manual art 
of writing, our correspondents will excuse our freedom 
of remonstrance with them on the same score. By 
dint of long practice, our compositors have, of course, 
acquired more facility in translating our own myste. 
rious characters than those of our occasional corres. 
pondents, who ought, on that account, to bestow some 
pains to make themselves intelligible. Many a 
composition is thrown aside from the difficulty oo 
ting at its meaning with that facility which is so de. 
sirable with editors and compositors.—If it be true, 
as a celebrated writer says, that ‘a man of genius 
seldom writes a good hand,”’ it may afford some con. 
solation to those to whom we are now addressing our. 
selves. It is a notion, however, to which we cannot 
subscribe, convenient as it would be to have so ready 
an excuse for a slovenly habit. 


A Scor asks, if we have room in the Kaleidoscope for 
some additional verses to ** Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled.” To which we reply, that we can readily find 
room for so moderate a quantum: but we cannot 
pledge ourselves to the insertion of any composition 

efore we have seen it; and we think it probable, 
that any verses appended to the song we have men. 
tioned, if they are at all in the spirit of the original, 
would not precisely suit the nature of our work. 


STARCH is somewhat too stiff in his style. 














DUELLING.—The letter of AGaBUs on this subject 
shall appear in its turn, which will be next week; 
when we also purpose to introduce the paper with 
which he has favoured us on the subject of the Bard 
of Wydda. 


CaTO is entitled to an apology for our inadvertence, to 
which cause alone he must ascribe our omission to 
notice the receipt of his communication. His remon- 
strance is somewhat too angry. If wecan judge from 
the ordinary and scanty replies to correspondents in the 
works of our numerous cotemporaries, either in town 
or country, we cannot admit that we are inattentive 
to this department; on the contrary, on a comparison 
it will be found, that, whatever may be the quality of 
our comments, they exceed those of any of our brother 
editors, in length at least. Wecan assure CaTo that 
we are not so unreasonable, with our stock of experience, 
as to expect every contributor to our poetical depart- 
ment to be a Pope or a Byron; but we do expect 
somewhat like ear on the part of our versifiers; 
nor is it a sufficient apology for the too great length 
of one line that another is too short. This is a 
species of literary average to which we cannot be re- 
conciled. Having said thus much, we decline the 
lines of CaTo, and shall assign our reasons unre- 
servedly, if the writer requires us so to do. 








We have received the favours of our friend at Ulverston, 
and B. W. of Bradford. 


SopuHta’s verses have been received. 
S. J.—and G. W.’s note next week. 











We had paper some observations in reply to the pro- 
posal of C. J. S. which we have been obliged to dis- 

place (for the ae to make room for an article 

respecting Mr. Salter and Mr. Vandenhoff. 


THE Law.—W.’s able letter on the unanimity of juries 
in our next. 


ScotcuH UNIVERSITIES.—The reply of a Scotchman 
to M. shall have an early place. 


The Gipsey’s Portfolio, part I. is preparing for insertion. 
i amit a a 
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